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The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. Autographed Text, 
Translation, Glossary, Index of Subjects, etc. By Robert 
Francis Harper. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1904. Pp. 192 with 103 plates and 2 photographs. $4. 

Seldom indeed, is an archaeological work given to the public that is 
as valuable as the present publication. The subject itself is of intense 
and enduring interest. The Code of Hammurabi, of the twenty-third 
century B. C, has already been the subject of much instructive dis- 
cussion in longer or shorter treatises. Attention has, so far, been chiefly 
given to the relations of the code to the Mosaic legislation. It has been 
the fate of every archaeological discovery in western Asia to become a 
subject of comment all over the civilized world in proportion to the degree 
in which actually or plausibly it has been made out to be illustrative of the 
Bible. The most important of such discoveries, whether or not they 
have directly illuminated the sacred writings, have become a valuable 
permanent possession of historical science and of literary history. We recall 
at once, as examples, the Babylonian Flood and Creation stories, the annals 
and rescripts of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian rulers, the religious 
literature of Babylonia, and the Amarna Letters. Such assuredly is also 
the destiny of the Code of Hammurabi, which is perhaps the most valuable 
single document that has been recovered in modern times from the debris 
of antiquity. The present work will do much toward giving a rightful 
place to this landmark of human civilization and toward setting it in its 
true relations. 

How the code has been treated by the predecessors of Professor Harper 
is already pretty well known to a wide circle of readers, who in this con- 
nection are familiar with the work of Scheil, Peiser, Jeremias, Winckler, 
Cook, and especially Johns. It will therefore be helpful to begin an 
account of the present volume by saying in brief what it does not profess 
to do. It does not expatiate upon the part played by the code in Babylonian 
civilization. It does not seek to determine its place in the comparative 
legislation of antiquity in general or of the Semites in particular, and, most 
especially, it does not take up the question of its relation to the codes of 
the Pentateuch. Apparently assuming that the primary and most urgent 
need of the interested public is an epigraphical and philological apparatus 
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for independent inquiry, the author has furnished a practical handbook 
for the study of the code which leaves little to be desired in the way of 
thoroughness and completeness. Explanations of the provisions of the 
code and a discussion of its relations to the laws of Moses are reserved 
for a second volume. 

A brief introduction (pp. xi-xiv) gives all that is necessary to know at 
the outset of the history of the document and of the principles upon which 
the volume has been compiled. The transliterated text, with a transla- 
tion on opposite pages, occupies about one-third of the book (pp. 2-100). 
A topical index to the provisions of the code comes next in order (pp. 103-40). 
A list of proper names and a glossary of words and word-forms, with 
the places of their occurrence in the text, make up a third division (pp. 143- 
92). The autographed text of the forty-four columns of the code in the 
original characters, is then presented (Plates I-LXXXII), followed by a 
list of signs and numerals (Plates LXXXIII-XCIX). Scribal errors 
and erasures, and a map of western Asia (Plates C-CIII), complete the 
volume. 

Several classes of readers may use the books with profit. Not merely 
jurists, penologists, and sociologists, to whom the code especially appeals, 
but educated people generally may use the translation with perfect con- 
fidence that it represents the legislation of ancient Babylonia as adequately 
as it is within the competency of modern skill and knowledge to do it. 
The index of subjects is quite exhaustive and forms from the topical side 
the most complete analysis of the document which has as yet been given 
to the public. It may serve the student both as a guide to the meaning 
of the code and as a permanent book of reference. Its method of group- 
ing the enactments under general heads may be indicated by the caption 
"Bonds," defined in the index as including written deed, contract, note, 
mortgage, receipt, specifications, certificate of deposit. 

To all classes of students the character of the translation is naturally 
of paramount importance. On its fidelity to the sense and even to the 
essential form of the original, the main utility of the work depends. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that for a long time any translation 
must be regarded as provisional and tentative. The prologue and epilogue 
of the code have difficulties of their own, which are well set forth in the 
recent work of Mr. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws (New York, 
1904); and the code proper is often equally obscure by reason of our 
lack of knowledge of the precise application of terms whose general meaning 
is already understood, and also because terms are sometimes employed 
whose signification is a mere matter of conjecture, and which have probably 
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not been explained aright as yet by any translator. An instance is afforded 
in the very first section of the code proper, where the interpreters do not 
agree as to whether the offense to be dealt with was that of having made 
a false accusation in general, or that of having woven an evil spell, though 
it should be said that the tendency of recent opinion is in favor of the 
former view, which is that held by Harper. A more fundamental diver- 
gence of opinion is revealed in the attempts to explain the word muik&nu, 
which certainly indicates an important, yet not clearly understood, division 
or class of Babylonian society. The translation formerly given by Johns, 
"poor man," he has himself changed to "plebeian," in his latest work 
above referred to (pp. 74 f .) . Harper renders "freeman," a term which 
necessarily is also vague. The Germans (see especially Kohler-Peiser, 
Hammurabi's Gesetz, 1904, p. 127) appear to be wrong in regarding the 
class of people in question as being attache's of the court (Ministeriale). 

A notice like the present cannot do more than merely indicate the nature 
of the problems and difficulties presented to the translator; and the general 
judgment may be expressed that no translation so clear and intelligible as 
Harper's has as yet appeared and none more accurate. As an accom- 
paniment the book of Johns just cited, and his article, "the Code of Ham- 
murabi," in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, may be recom- 
mended in the meantime. 

There is another important class of readers to whom the present work 
is now really indispensable. I mean students of Assyriology. Its value 
to specialists need not be pointed out; but a word may be said of the use- 
fulness of the work to younger scholars. Several circumstances combine 
to make the great code an admirable text for learners. Great care was 
taken by the clerks of the ancient law schools to make the provisions as 
explicit as possible. Again, many phrases constantly recur which are 
important both as linguistic forms and as key-words to the ancient Baby- 
lonian and Semitic civilization and to its characteristic types of thought 
and life. Moreover, the frequent divergencies and irregularities in modes 
of spelling are of themselves an excellent preparation for reading Baby- 
lonian inscriptions generally; and the forms of the characters, coming as 
these do from the central period of Babylonian history, are the best com- 
prehensive types of the cuneiform signs, being intermediate between 
the most ancient as yet known to us and those of the Chaldaean and Persian 
times. The copy of the original given by Harper, which is the only one 
accessible outside of the expensive reproduction executed by the pioneer 
investigator, Father Scheil, has been autographed with great care and 
accuracy. A photograph of a section of columns 38-42 is given by way of 
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introduction, and will be found useful for comparison with the autographed 
text. 

The book might perhaps be improved by the addition of brief footnotes 
to the translation explaining the more obscure or ambiguous phrases. It 
would be important, for example, for the reader to know that the phrase 
"he shall be put to death," sometimes merely indicates the extreme legal 
penalty. The second volume will, of course, supply the temporary defi- 
ciencies. In the glossary cross-references might well be added on occasion, 
especially in view of the inconsistencies and caprices in modes of spelling 
so characteristic of Hammurabi. It would be an additional help to younger 
students if the roots were given in Hebrew characters. 

J. F. McCurdy. 
The University of Toronto. 



The Gospel and the Church. By Alfred Loisy. Translated by 
Christopher Home. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1904. Pp. 277. $1, net. 

This book is a sharp polemic against Harnack's famous lectures on the 
Essence oj Christianity, and it commands exceptional interest because of 
the distinguished man whom it assails, no less than by the noteworthy 
record of its author as a Roman Catholic scholar and theologian. Since 
1890 the Abbe Loisy has published a dozen volumes in the department of 
biblical criticism and exegesis, but his radical methods and extreme con- 
clusions have drawn upon him the public censure of Roman ecclesiastical 
authority and caused his removal from his professorship in Paris. In this 
volume, however, which was published in French two years ago, he poses 
as a stanch defender of the Roman Catholic church against the stinging 
criticisms of Harnack, who declared that the Roman church, in an under- 
hand way, thrust herself into the place of the western Roman Empire 
imbibed the grasping Latin world-spirit, and has so far secularized the 
gospel and appropriated pagan rites that she "has really nothing to do with 
the gospel, but is rather in fundamental contradiction to it." Accordingly, 
no one can read this work of Loisy with a clear appreciation of its value 
who does not come to it fresh from the reading of Harnack's lectures. 

Many writers, representing different shades of belief, have taken in 
hand during the last four years to answer Harnack. It is no difficult task 
to go through his sixteen lectures and point out here and there statements 
which are far from being self-evident or satisfactory to most Christian 
people. His view of the person of Christ, his grouping and treatment of 



